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ABSTRACT 

This report was prepared by a special task force of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals to aid 
professional educators and community groups who may wish to consider 
possible changes in high school graduation requirements. The report 
discusses a number of issues surrounding graduation and offers some 
specific recommendations concerning graduation requirements. Separate 
brief sections of the report examine current trends in graduation 
requirements, the meaning of the diploma, verification of 
requirements, requirements for the diploma, alternative approaches to 
the diploma, and articulation with postsecor.dary education. The 
appendix contains a table that summarizes 1974 graduation 
requirements for all 50 states. (JG) 
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Foreword 

During recent decades every attempt has been made to 
move the high school diploma within the reach of all youth. In 
the process, however, the promotion of students has become 
almost routine. As a consequence, questions now are being 
raised about the meaning and w.orth of the diploma. 

Hoping to learn the status of graduation requirements 
throughout the country, the Board of Directors of NASSP 
appointed a task force to prepare a report on the subject. 
Composed of seven members, the task force began work in 
August 1974 and completed the study in June 1975. 

Currently, graduation requirements appear to be in flux. 
Several states recently have modified graduation require- 
ments to include specific performance criteria. Other states 
and numerous local school districts are reviewing their 
graduation requirements with an eye toward possible revi- 
sion. At the same time alternative paths to the diploma are 
being explored. Indeed, some careful thinking is taking place 
today about the high school diploma and its place in secon- 
dary education. 

NASSP recently published a position paper on secondary 
education entitled This We Believe. The recommendations in 
that paper concerning diploma requirements are similar, of 
course, to the requirements listed here. The two publications 
are not identical, however, as each was developed by a 
separate task force. For instance, the discussion of gradua- 
tion requirements is more extensive in this publication, and 
this task force specifically recommends the use of certificates 
of competency to supplement the diploma. 

This report on graduation requirements discusses a num- 
ber of issues surroundinggraduation, including articulation, 
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verification, alternative programs, and the social context. It 
also offers some specific recommendations concerning grad- 
uation requirements. The report should prove useful to 
professional and community groups as they study the mean- 
ing and certification of graduation. 

The Association expresses its appreciation to task force 
members for developing this timely and useful report. 

Owen B. Kiernan 

Executive Secretary 
NASSP 
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Introduction 

A great diversity exists among the 50 states in their high 
school graduation requirements. Some states legislate spe- 
cific courses, including English, U.S. history, government, 
mathematics, physical education, consumer education, 
driver education, and health as requisites for the diploma. In 
other states, local school districts determine the qualifica- 
tions for graduation, including all course requirements. 
Typically, some requirements are mandated by the state 
legislature and some by the local school board. 

Since education developed in America as a state rather 
than a national function, differences in graduation require- 
ments could be expected. Local circumstances rather than 
national policy have tended to dictate graduation require- 
ments. Consequently, not only does the nature of mandated 
courses vary, but the number of credits necessary to qualify 
for a diploma varies, as well, across the country. 

Public interest in high school graduation requirements in 
recent years has been growing. This interest is one expres- 
sion of society^s broad review of education. It comes also as a 
result of family mobility and the growing awareness that a 
diploma has no common meaning among the states. Conse- 
quently, serious questions are being asked about graduation 
requirements: What do they signify? Should they be consist- 
ent? Are new criteria appropriate? 

As this process of analysis and review takes place, the 
significance of graduation requirements begins to come into 
focus. They are of pivotal importance. Coming at the close of 
secondary school, graduation requirements shape the out* 
comes of schooling. They reflect thekernelof publicexpecta- 
tions for schools. 
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New Times and New Trends 

Many states, responding to the challenge of an inquisitive 
public, are modifying their graduation requirements. Among 
the forces acting to bring about this review and revision are 
these: 

1. New legal prerogatives for youth. These prerogatives 
include a determination of the age of majority as 18 years, 
extension of the constitutional rights of minors, and reduc- 
tion of the age required for the voting franchise. 

2. NeH'maturcitional circumstances. The menarche contin- 
ues to move forward one-fifth of a year for each decade, or 
about one full year for every two and a half generations. 
Adolescence is likely to begin today at age 11 for girls 
rather than at age 13, and at age 12 for boys rather than at 
age 14. 

3. New social conditions. Many youth today are granted 
social privileges at an early age. Family influence and 
control appear to be diminishing. Most youth in late ado- 
lescence (ages 16 through 19) appear to share common 
characteristics. They are mature in their mental pro- 
cesses but have yet to achieve an organized egoora specific 
life plan. They seek real but tentative engagements in the 
adult world; they want to test themselves in society. 

4. New job interests. About three-fourths of all youth at 
age 17 work either part-time or full-time. Most youth be- 
lieve that school credit should be given for supervised 
service and work in the community. 

5. New school-college relationships. Many institutions of 
higher education are revising their entrance requirements 
to make them more flexible. In addition, early admissions 
programs for qualified students are increasing. Opportuni- 
ties for students to receive college instruction for college 
credit while still in high school are beginning to unfold as 
well. Deferred admission plans are developing for students 
who desire to *'stop out" between secondary school and 
higher education. 

6. New attitudes about education. Interest in apprentice- 
ships and other approaches to practical learning is devel- 
oping?. Education is becoming more broadly defined rather 
than being considered synonymous with "schooling." Alt- 
ernative approaches to the diploma are being explored, and 
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an interest in combining or alternating study at school with 

work and service in the community is growing. 

Society is also taking a second look at the basic purpose of 
secondary education. Most states have developed statements 
of educational goals to assist the public to determine the 
content and emphasis of education. While useful, these 
documents tend to focus upon general purposes rather than 
upon specific objectives; they provide broad rather than 
detailed guidelines for graduation requirements. 

Goal statements may not resolve some of the countering 
for(,es at work in uducatiun, including the desire fur a human- 
istic, and tolerant approach to schooling on the one hand and 
the demand for strict and detailed accountability on the 
other. Abetter appreciation of the position of citizens on such 
issues can be gained by community development of specific 
objectives for secondary schools. It is an essential step in 
determining graduation requirements that will gain broad 
public support. 

Among the many states actively reviewing and revising 
graduation requirements two trends are evident. These in- 
clude: 

• An extension of local options to determine graduation 
requirements while concurrently reducing state require- 
ments. 

• The use of performance standards as a requirement of 
the diploma. 

Recently revised graduation requirements in California, 
for instance, liberalize the options for local school districts. 
Rather than mandating a specific list of courses for gradua- 
tion, California has moved toward requiring that instruction 
be available to students in most subject areas, including 
English, social sciences, foreign languages, science, mathe- 
matics, fine arts, applied arts, vocational-technical studies, 
ph>. ical education, and driver education. The actual require- 
ments for graduation are largely a local mandate. The state 
does require generally that graduating students possess 
adequate work skills and that they receive instruction in 
values, morals, citizenship, humaneness, safety, and the 
effects of alcohol and drugs. > 



' See llu* Apprmlix lor a sutuiUdi v »»f the >ii«uludtion rtHjuiremrnls n the 10 sUiU s. 
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Now specif.cal.ons for Iho hioh school diploma in Florida 
.. low for somo allcMnaliye approaches lo oradualion. Anion" 
Ihoso are a program of |ob entry forsludonis al ago IGoroldor 
who have earned a minimum of 10 credits and have com- 

0 e vvo years of h.«h school. The special requiremenis of 
h s rouio include a cooperative a<.reemonl among parenl. 
loacher and employer as well as a demonstrated job profi- 
(Moncy. n Morula sludonis also may graduale undera plan of 
sUidenl performance developed by each local dislri( I 

Credil loward Ihe high school diploma may be earned bv 
examinalion m a nimiberof slales, including Illinois. Kansas, 
ennsylvania, and Minnesota. The delerminalion of courses 
or which examinalion credil may be given is largely a local 



Ihe second Irend. applicalion of performance crileria is 
mosi appareni in Oregon and California. Oregon has eslab- 
lished a requiremenl lor "demonslraled performance" in 20 
areas of personal, social, and career developmoni as a qualifi- 
(ja ion for Ihe high school diploma. The crileria used lo 
delermine compelency and Ihe evalualion of Ihe compelencv 
lovel allainod are lefl lo each dislricl. Recommended slale 
guidelines are available as a reference. 

O egon. ihe slale has mandaled inslruclion in consumer 
educalion, career educalion, and cili/.enship educalion as 
we as in Ihe Iradilional disciplines of communicalions. 
maihemalics science, social science, and heallh and physical 
educalion. T he Oregon plan for gradualion developed afler 
markel research idenlified a public concern aboiil educa- 
tional quahly. Oregonians fell lhal sludenis were receivino 
an msuffuneni educalion and lhal ihe diploma had losi ils 



The Meaning of the Diploma 
With the earlier maluralion and increasing independence 
o! youlh. wilh school-college relalions in flux, wilh course 
requiremenis becoming flexible, and wilh Iradilional ao- 
proaches lo granling credil under review. i| may appear lhal 
Ihe high school diploma is obsolete. Or perhaps il is misposi- 

IZ 



tioned and needs lu be moved foruard in the sequen(,e of 
education. Perhaps il is a ineaninyleiss certificate of atten- 
dance and should be abolished. Or perhaps it should be 
redefined and reinstated as a document of sij^nificance. 

Society will likelv retain some ceremony or certificate to 
document the passage of >uuth to adult status. Observation 
suj^j^esls such an event to be far too important to pass 
unnoticed in human culture, primitive or sophisticated. 

The hij^h school j^raduation ceremony serves a number of 
functions in American society. A diploma provides some 
assurance to the state that a new generation is equipped to 
assume the responsibilities of citi/.enship. While the diploma 
j^ives parents and friends a sense of pride and progress, it 
also furnishes employ ers and college officials vv ith an indica- 
tion of maturity and achievement. It renews the commitment 
of teachers and administrators, and, for >outh, it represents 
not only a feeling of accomplishment but also opens the final 
and sacred door to adulthood. 

Graduation is one of the more significant ceremonies in 
American society. The diploma, as a symbol, carries cultural 
as well as economic v alues. It prov ides solid ev idence of this 
societv's commitment to the development of the individual. 

But what should be the intrinsic meaning of the diploma? 
What should it signify about courses and competencies? 
What mastery of skills and knowledge should it represent? 

The task force believes that the criteria for a high school 
diploma should be distinctive, representing an accomplish- 
ment independent of other factors. A diploma should stand 
alone on its own merits, but should not necessarily mean that 
the holder is prepared for a job. Nor should it particularly 
signify that the holder is ready for college. Rather, the 
diploma should certifj, that the graduate possesses the base- 
line skills and knowledge essential to an effective adult 
citizenship. 

An effective adult citizen assumes some degree of self- 
sufficiencj,. The diploma, therefore, should signify that the 
holder possesses the skills to learn on his own. The graduate 
is a person capable of acquiring the information necessary to 
be a citizen and a worker. Educationally he is independent. 
He possesses a set of basic skills v\hich enable life to be 
pursued in an informed and productive manner. 

13 
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Graduciles should be competent in the bcisic skills at a level 
sufficient to learn job specifications or to pursue the require- 
ments of postsecondary education. Graduates, having ac- 
quired the skills to learn independently, thus may direct 
themselves as interests and circumstances dictate. They uill 
have reached the "takeoff point" in education, casting off 
their dependency and allowing for some personal choice in 
the years ahead. 

The graduate should also be sufficiently knowledgeable 
about democratic governance and group settings to be cap- 
able of functioning in the larger society. The enabling skills 
v\hich allow a person to function in society are social as well 
as cognitive. 

The diploma requirements, therefore, should include these 
verified attributes of graduates: 

1. an ability to read, write, and compute with specified 
proficiency, 

2. an acquaintanct;ship with the American experience, 
including an understanding of the process and structure 
of democratic governance, 

3. the successful completion of a series of courses and or 
planned experiences, some of which involve a group 
setting. 

A generally accepted meaning for the diploma, based upon 
these three central criteria, should be developed. The di- 
ploma must become common currency . When this occurs, the 
value of the diploma will rise becciuse citizens will better 
understand its requirements and its purpose. The minimum 
requirements for the diploma must have a degree of con- 
stancy within each state, so that it has meaning and worth. 



Verification of Requirements 

Thi] aim of secondary education is to nourish the unique 
talent of uach indiv iducd while at the sanui time developing in 
students common attitudes and competencies at a level 
sufficient for society to function. Some of the common know- 
ledge required is academic while other of this knowledge is 
attitudinal. 

14 
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Many skills can be measured by tests of competency. 
Complex behaviors, however, are more difficult to gauge. 
The determination of what is taught and the measurement of 
what is learned is still an indefinite science in the affective 
realm. The documentation of planned experience, therefore, 
remains a useful measure. 

Indicators of performance can strengthen the evaluation 
process but they are insufficient by themselves as criteria. 
They need to be paired with verification of significant experi- 
ence to document a comprehensive approach to education. 
Among experiences important to learning is the opportunity 
to study and work in a group environment. The give and take 
of discussion, the response of others to one's actions, the 
completion of common tasks, the assumption of responsibil- 
ity for others, and participation in a collective enterprise all 
contribute significantly to a social and intellectual prepared- 
ness for adulthood. 

The world into which youth graduate, that of employers 
and of institutions of higher education, is not looking for 
cognitive and psychomotor proficiency alone. This world is 
also seeking social qualities such as maturity, dependability, 
and the ability to work constructively in a group setting. The 
realms of experience and achiev ement, then, are important to 
the value of the high school diploma. The graduate should 
possess enabling skills that are social as well as personal. 

The socialization dimension of education and the experien- 
tial dimension of learning necessitate the use of units as well 
as competencies for credit verification. Passing a written 
examination on the French horn cannot be equated with 
playing in a concert band. A solo reading of Macbeth does not 
balance participation in a production of Macbeth. Knowledge 
of line and form and color does not match the experience of 
painting a picture. And, to project beyond the classroom, the 
possession of occupational skills does not assure that a 
person can perform successfully on the job. 

While some products of experience can be measured in the 
classroom, the totality of the experience cannot be measured 
so easily. It can only be recordod. Many persons capable of 
passing an examination on sailing or mountain climbing 
would be in trouble if their know ledge vv ere tested by nature. 
Documentation of a field experience, in this instance, might 
prove to be a more reliable measure than other forms of 
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examinalion. And so with many courses and programs in Ihe 
curriculum. The benefit of experience must be maintained as 
a part of education. The diploma must reflect more than 
academic competency; it should encompass the personal 

growth and development ofthestudent. The experiential side 
0 learning should be one important dimension of the di- 
ploma. 

The skills and experiences required for the diploma must 
be verified by reasonable means. The traditional credit 
system has the advantage of flexibility, course by course as 
well as ease of documentation. Educationally, it accommo- 
dates well to individual interests. The disadvantaoe of the 
credit system centers around the problem of inconsistent 
standards. Quality may bear little relationship from school 
to school. 

A second approach to verification, that of competency 
measures, allows for specific examination of skills. It has the 
advantage of requiring careful thought about the course 
objectives and of the competencies to be measured. This 
approach can bring a new honesty to the diploma. But a 
system of verification based entirely upon competencies or 
performance indicators may define performances too nar- 
rowly, may not measure complex cognitive behaviors, may 
overlook affective outcomes and other areas difficult to 
measure, and may prove restrictive and inflexible in opera- 
lion. 

Taking a series of tests may qualify a student for a certifi- 
cate of competency in the areas being tested but not for a 
diploma A diploma signifies a planned sequence of experi- 
ences as well as test performance under specific circum- 
stances. 

The task force believes that qualification for the hi^h 
school diploma, therefore, should include verification by 
course and by competency. The use of both approaches 
strengthens the measurement process and adds authenticity 
to the diploma. Competency measures should be used to 
evaluate skill proficiency. Credits should be used to docu- 
ment completion of courses and programs. Together they 
make the evaluation picture complete. 

Competency measures in the evaluation process should 
focus upon fundamental skills necessarv to the acquisition of 
more specific skills by the graduates. The broader the appli- 
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cation of the skill, Ihe more valuable il uill prove lo Ihe user. 
Thus the {general, or factor, should be the central criterion 
applied to determine the inclusion or exclusion of competen- 
cies as graduation requirements. The diploma should not be 
submerged in a sea ofspecific competencies difficult to apply 
and burdensome to evaluate. Rather, only generalized com- 
petencies should apply. 

Assessment of experiential or community*based education 
should use competencies and credits, or both, to verify 
learning beyond the classroom. Among procedures used 
successfully to evaluate experiential education are perfor- 
mance tests, comprehensive written examinations, assess- 
ment centers, ratings, interviews, simulations, and product 
assessment. The technique selected will depend upon the 
nature and objectives of the experience,- 



Requirements for the Diploma 

The task force, in summary , sees graduation requirements 
as reflecting specified content and processes, as well as 
defined approaches to evaluation. The task force believes the 
criteria for the high school diploma should be as follows: 

• As verified by competency measures— 

a. functional literacy in reading, writing, and speak- 
ing 

b. ability to compute, including decimals and percent- 
ages. 

c. knowledge of the history and culture of the United 
States, including the concepts and processes of 
democratic governance. 

Functional literacy concerns the performance of tasks 
representative of adulthood. These tasks include the ability 
to locate information, summarize paragraphs, interpret maps 
and tables, follow written instructions, understand basic 
manuals (i.e., drivers license), and verify written informa- 
tion. The competencies should be demonstrated using mate- 



fur a ilisciissa>n uf thr applitaht.n 4*f ihi sc h * hnujtu's, sw A Cniiipi'iKliuni cif 
.\^^^ ssiii* ill Tt ( s (^^opt'ra^lv I' Assi'ssiiu iii <»f h\pt'ru'n( uil i,iMriiin>;, hiiiu «i- 
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rials from the areas of: (1) health and safely, (2) work 
situations, (3) personal business, and (4) citizenship. 

Ability to compute includes an application of the appropri- 
ate operation to problems as well as an understanding^ of the 
computational process itself. 

Knowledge of the American experience concerns the cen- 
tral political, economic, and social events of the nation as 
well as an understanding of the precepts of democracy- and its 
processes in action. 

The enabling skills in literacy, computation, and citizen- 
ship required for graduation may be verified according to 
measures and procedures selected by each school district or 
state. The preferred approach, however, is statewide so that 
meaning ma> be restored to the diploma for the citizensof an 
entire state. 

• As verified by units or credits— 

a. successful completion of credits or units equal to a 
regular student course load extending through the 
first semeste)' of the senior year, 

b. sufficient attendance in courses and programs to 
gain fully the educational and social benefits of 
group situations. 

The number of units re(iuired for graduation should be 
sufficient to ensure a thorough education* yet not be so many 
or inflexible as to preclude early graduation should that be 
the desire of students and their families. The number of units 
required should also not be so large as to prevent the gradua- 
tion with their class of students who have failed one or two 
courses. Thus, the re(iuirements should be somewhat less 
than a full and regular student course load carried through 
the second semester of the senior year. 

Units should be granted for community-based as well as 
school-based programs, assuming appropriate planning and 
evaluation. 

Attendance in educational settings is an important compo- 
nent of learning for youth. Good attendance benefits youth 
academi(,ally as well as socially. Group learning situations 
assist students to communicate, to work together, to gain 
perspectives* and to accept responsibility— all important 
components of adulthood. Since good attendance at work is 
expected and rewarded in the adult w orld, a habit of consis- 
tency is a beneficial behavior for youth in the long run. 

18 
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The task force recommends the use of ccrlificales of com- 
petency. These certificates should be awarded to all students 
reoardless of whether the diploma requirements are met. All 
students who leave school, whether by graduation or by 
stoppino out prior to graduation, should receive certificates 
indicating their specific level of competency in the required 
areas of reading, writing, mathematics, and American ci vili- 
zation For some students the certificate would indicate 
achievement at the college level. For other students the 
certificate might indicate achievement at the fourth orlilth 
grade level only. 

For the nongraduate. these certificates should be seen as an 
interim record of progress. By receiving something rather 
than nothing upon leaving school, the student may be encour- 
aged to return to complete his education. The task lorce 
stronoly endorses the concept that phasing in and out ol 
formal schooling may be a positive experience for some 
students, especially if they are encouraged by schools to 
return and complete requirements for the diploma. 

Students who graduate successfully from high school, 
then may receive two documents: A diploma and a certificate 

of competency for the skill areas. Students not qualifying for 
Ihediploma would receive only the certificate of competency. 
An insufficient level of performance or an inadequate partici- 
pation in the classroom {or in other planned experiences) 
would leave the student at the end of the senior year with 
only a certificate of competency. 

The task force is persuaded that exceptions cannot be made 
to these base-line requirements for the diploma. Most gradu- 
ates of course, will far exceed these criteria. Other students, 
those less motivated or talented, will respond admirably 
when requirements are clearly stated. Still other students 
will succeed with remedial and tutorial assistance. Slow 
learners and under-achievers may well receive new and 
immediate attention with the inauguration of a competency 
verification system. Perhaps most of all, broad educationa 
opportunities to learn in new ways in the community will 
intensify learning for some youth and will instruct them 
better than have classroom settings. 

The task force feels that with adequate resources, appro- 
priate professional technique, and reasonable student effort 
almost all youth will qualify for the diploma. For those who 
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oannol or do nol qualify, the cerlificales of compolency will 
students in the areas measured. 



Alternative Approaches to the Diploma 

ilwlvrhpirf h'§h ^^h°"' P'^Sr^^ have 

always been available on a private basis. Through private 

music or dance lessons, summer science projects, community 
theater, family tutors, basketball camps, and similar ar- 
rangements, special opportunities for learning have tradi- 
lona ly been provided for some youth. Many of the most 
talented artists achieved excellence in this manner 

d Jv pHnnSn^'r' \° ^'"'u^'" ^""^ individualize secon- 
dary education has brought new public attention to the 
question of educational alternatives. A strong focus upon 
mdividual talent suggests the development of'alternatives 
buch development would require an opening of educational 
opportunities beyond those currently available in^ S 
New approaches, therefore, are suggested for students both 
on campus and in the community. uutinb. oom 

The movement toward alternatives shows promise of 
.mproving education for youth. Among the benefits are: 

1. Alternatives can be developed which adapt to the indi- 
vidual learning styles of students as well as to their 
objectives. 

2. Alternatives can assist students to avoid failure; they 
provide a fresh start for students in trouble 

3. Alternatives can reallocate school resources from reme- 
diating problems to preventing problems. A diagnosis of 
student needs and learning styles should precede the 
enrollment of students in a particular program 

Among the alternative formats for learning available to 
secondary school students are work experience, volunteer 
service, special career programs, schools-within-schools. 
senior options, travel and study, apprenticeships, college 
(.ourses. oar y graduation, and satellite schools. These alter- 
natives lend to focus upon experiential education and upon 

wnrlfT. »? W'-^^ 'If contrasted to regular classroom 
work. It should be noted, in addition, that the new elective 
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courses develuped annually by schools are also alternative 
paths to learning. 

Alternative schools separated from the campus of the main 
school have tended to be short-lived in most communities. 
Experience indicates that other plans for alternative educa- 
tion tend to be more successful in the long run. 

The development of alternative approaches to the diploma 
can benefit all concerned. Careful planning of these alterna- 
tives is necessary, however, A thoughtful consideration of 
the ufays that alternatives dovetail into the total educational 
program is important, as well. Among the questions to consid- 
er are: 

1, Will the students in alternative programs be equipped 
for additional learning? 

2, Is consideration given to human growth and develop- 
ment as well as to career training? 

3, Are the basic skills of reading, writing, and computation 

included? 

4, Are the alternatives presented as optional paths rather 
than as better paths for everyone? 

5, Does planning for students carry beyond the immediate 
experience? 

6, Does the learner, together with parents, teachers, ard 
other professionals, plan and discuss the alternative 

selected? . 

A consideration of alternative paths will cause the school 
to focus its attention upon the planning of student programs 
and the identification of resources to serve those programs. 
School, for some students, will become a planner and a 
broker for learning more than merely a dispenser of learning. 
Schools will place a new emphasis upon helping students to 
define educational goals, upon assisting students to consider 
prior learning experiences, and upon diagnosing student 
strengths and weaknesses. Schools will then guide the stu- 
dent toward learning experiences appropriate to the stu- 
dent's nature and needs. These experiences may be unique to 
a student or may involve groups of students as they seek 
alternative paths. 

The school must also expand opportunities for students to 
learn in a community setting. The learning alternatives 
available to students should be a continuum, moving from 
full-time involvement on campus to full-time involvement in 
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LH°T"r^^ ''ffu'"^ station depending upon the nature 
and objectives of the student. The school, rather than provid- 
nlTvJ two alternative proorams. should move toward the 
flexibility of these broadened options. 

While offering these opportunities for students to learn, 
they must at the same time be meshed with graduation 
requirements. Off-campus opportunities, for insfance. may 
meet he requirements for course electives; but they may also 
assist students to gain the necessary competencies in reading 
or mathematics. Many youth have improved their reading bv 
tutoring or have earned to compute decimals in a stockroom 
or warehouse. The immediate need and a practical applica- 
tion can overcome blocks to learning that perhaps were 
present in the classroom. 

The optimum mix of school and community learning sta- 
tions will depend upon the nature of each student The 
deterniination of this mix is a central professional task that 
the school must address with deliberate care. The program 

selection should come from a full reservoir of resources, both 
community based and school based. 

As the school plans and develops alternative paths to the 
high school diploma, care must be taken to maintain the 

ntegrity of the dip oma. The development of adequate skills, 
together with the documentation of appropriate courses and 
experiences to include those in a group setting, must be 
required for a diploma earned by an alternative path as well 
as or a diploma earned by a more traditional approach. 
Dip omas should be granted only upon evidence that stu- 
dents have developed these skills and experiences 



Articulation with Postsecondary Education 

The relationship between secondary and postsecondary 
education is changing. While high schools and higher educa- 
tion developed in America as relatively separate systems, a 
new emphasis on cooperation is currently emergino The 
marriage is pragmatic as well as philosophical. Seco"ndary 
school students are seeking expanded opportunities for 
learning while at the same time postsecondary education is 
lacing a dropping student enrollment. 

po 
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Past efforts at effective articulation have often proved to 
be inadequate, causing unnecessary expense to student and 
society alike. But the long-standing need for an effective 
continuum of learning is now becoming fulfilled by public 
demand for a system of lifelong learning free of discontinu- 
ity. Sharp breaks in arrangements for formal education are 
giving way to a fluidity of movement from one educational 
level to another. . , 

Meanwhile, new degrees of complexity are entering the 
situation. These include the popularity of part-time study, a 
growing adult clientele, the diverse nature of pre-collegiate 
experience, the advent of open admissions, and the growth of 
proprietary schools. While some 2,900 collegiate institutions 
served more than nine million students in 1972, an additiona 
7.000 non-collegiate technical, vocational, business, and 
correspondence schools served approximately 1.6 million 
students during that same year. , , . . 

Clearly, the universe of postsecondary education needs 
.some order. The wide variety of institutional choices for 
students, together with the desire of students to stop in and 
stop out of schooling, requires the development of strong 
cooperative relationships among educational institutions, 
and between schools and the job market. 

The sensible and timely transition of youth from secondary 
to postsecondary =tatus requires a consideration of some 
important factors. These lnv-iude: 

• A considerable overlap occurs between the curriculum of 
the last two years of high school and the first two years 
of college. Studies indicate tnat nearly one-third of the 
subject matter content of the freshman and sophomore 
vear of college is merely a repetition of high school 
content. This duplication should be trimmed through the 
cooperative and joint action of secondary schools and 
colleges. 

• A "rowing number of youth are graduating early from 
secondary school. Some 60 percent of American high 
schools in 1974 allowed students to graduate before their 
class. This suggests the importance of flexibility in 
college admissions practice. 

• College admissions requirements are changing. Many 
large slate universities now limit the courses required 
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for onlriince lo Enolish and malhcmalics. Olhors nrnv- 
tice open admissions entirely. 

• A sif-nificanl number of hioh school students find the 
senior year to be monotonous and un(;hallon<.in" Broad 
options should be developed for this grade level to 
include the opportunity to take one or more colleoe 
courses on the high school campus. 

• Alternative courses and programs are growino in popu- 
arity among youth. Credit verification for this approach 
lo learning must be cooperatively developed by schools 
and postsecondary institutions. 

• (h-o\ying numbers of youth defici(;nt in the l)asic skills of 
roading and writing are appearing in college. A common 
responsibility suggests the need for a coordination of 
school-college effort concerning remediation as well as 
graduation requirements. As a starting point, the hi<.h 
schoo diploma or equivalency diploma should bo in- 
quired lor admission to college. 

The task force believes that a number of imaginative 
programs should be developed by secondary and postsecon- 
dary education to assure a smooth flow of students from 
secondary school to postsecondary status. Distinctions 
should be eased so that youth may have the option of beino 
secondary school students or postsecondary students, or 
both, or part-timestudentsofoneortheother institutions. To 

?nnnHk 'u'^r P"'"' School-college liaison 

councils should be ormed to meet on a regular basFs. Secon- 
dary schools should initiate the formation of these councils 
Among the areas for the councils to consider are student 
status, joint counseling, admissions criteria, tutorial pro- 
grams the curriculum and the granting of credit. Practices 
I elating to early and deferred admissions and to creditino 
policies for experiential learning should be clearly defined" 
becondary and postsecondary institutions should together 
allow without penalty reasonable "stopouts" in a student's 
proj^ram. 

loint school-college liaison councils should also inventory 
the respective educational resources overall within a com- 
munity to determine the best approach to coordinating and 
delivering these resources for the continuous benefit of 
youln. 
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The task force ruileralos its view thai youth should enjoy a 
variety of opportunities to earn college credit while still 
attending high school. The Advanced Placement Program 
and College Level Examination Programs (CLEP) offer [wo 
routes to college credit, but other options should be available. 

These include: 

1. Instruction on the high school campus by college pro- 
fessors. 

2. Appointment of qualified secondary school teachers as 
adjunct professors to teach college level courses on the 
high school campus for credit entered on college tran- 
scripts. 

3. Acceptance of high school students on college campuses 
for one or more courses. A number of colleges and 
universities allow high school students to enroll part 
time. 

These options, the task force concludes, should be open to all 
serious students and not solely to the most talented. 

The total educational system should be efficient and effec- 
tive for youth. Unnecessary duplication and program discon- 
tinuity waste precious talents and energy as well as financial 
resources. A new effort to streamline the system for youth 
must be a high priority. 

These recommendations, carried out in a spirit of good v^ill 
and cooperation, will move secondary and higher education 
toward an effective continuity as well as toward economy. 
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Summnrj of Sinle-Mnndntcd Grndunlion Requirements 



Notes: 



™nS'LVX"'omr ' ^'"^ --""-y school for ,he 

r^uLt:^^;^orher"Sfhi,sr.^i::'r:^^ .1. 
states therequ.rements for grX, on ox S T'^t 
by a,l,nin,stro..ve regulation or by sl!",e b'.a^ls ^ '"'^ 

Footnotvs 

• nsiruction in values, morals, citizenship, and humaneness 

sciences, foreign languages science m .ih„,n .. 1 English, social 

vocational-technical educa L ^Js ca l educ Tor^nH^ 

The State exnecis dislrin.: i,. i i u ''"ver education. 

skills. To Siu 1 ^ su ,em Sclencv 'r:;7' ^T^' '"'''"''"'^y ^'-''^ 
history. American gov ernrnt mXmnir " English. American 

«rS- 9^ ThT o^f Scf ' ^ siudies taken during 

graduates. Americanism vs. Communism" is required of all 

seclt?;:n^tar A'lnmf^i'^^ "T^"'"' P^" 

d.ploina IS granted aLrsuccessfiTl IZur ^ 

average grade ofT ,r bc,ler "r ! r ^ semesters of college with an 

«raduateVo;n high school ""^ ''■''^ to 

i6oXr\v.,hTf'u?r;r.:r:JTo\^^^ 

demonstrated ,„b proffoienc; o cr edU in n vH-^'^^'^'' 
agreement am^ng Jarent. .ea'oh^ and 1 ove7.^ s^ 7^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

5' WiT'' r 's ^'-■l'"^"'. (Total 3 unitsl 

■ spec- Seeds. Credit for 

EeTy'.1u"s[iTmorT^^^^^^^ -P-ontative government, 

a^ohofaidr^r^crse^^^^^^^ c nsTirreSi^^'"-''""- ^"^'^ 

^ S^vStt - -ng independently 

■ .Tder '„"ust t^:^^i::^:;fc:;:r'- ' 

iarcri"i^ I'eqllS"'""-^ '''''^'^ -ff-'-^ "l-h„l an.i 
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The governing body of the local school districl may sel alternative requirements 
of 17 units or more, provided that 1 unit of U.S. history is taught and 1/2 unit of 
U S government These requirements must be in agreement with state-wide 
educational goals set by the State Board. 

10 Credit in elective courses may be granted by examination. School districts may 
formulate "experimental" programs for review by the state. 

11 Two additional required units may be selected from among communication 
skills, social studies, mathematics and science. Instruction required in use and 
abuseof drugs, in physiology and hygiene, and in theConstitution of the United 
States Credit is granted for advanced study evaluated by standardized 
achievement tests, for approved off-campus instruction, and for apnroved 
travel. ^ 

12 Credit may be granted for special programs such as Job Corps, Upward Bound, 
and Armed Forces Schools, or for work-study and college level courses. 

13 Credit allowed by examination, for off-campus experiences or from approved 
correspondence schools. 

14 Credit allowed by examination, for independent study, and for community 
service activities. 

15. Credit allowed as in footnote 13. 

16 For State Regents endorsement, one year mathematics, passing Regents 
examination in English and social studies, and a total of 18 units. Safety 
education required. 

17 Only 2 units of music and 1 unit of typewriting may be allowed for graduation 
Students must attend school 160 days a year with exceptions foi reason of 
health, finance, or experimental curricula. 

18 Not more than 2 units of credit for graduation may be granted for physical 
education, yearbook, n- wspaper. or audiov isual education, ami not more than 4 
units of credit shall be granted for music laboratory classes. 

19. Requirements begin with the class of 197«. 

Each student's transcript of record shall indicate the degree to which he or she 
has demonstrated the knowledge and ikills to function in: (1) Personal 
Development. (2) Social Responsibility. a,id (3) Career Development. The local 
distrirl sh.ill identify the performance indicators. Credit by exammation is 
allowed A certificate of competence may be awarded to those students who 
have completed some, but not all, graduation requirements. 
Four years of attemlance in grades 9 - 12 is required unless waived by the local 
district. l,ocal districts may also execute these options: 

1 Decide whether or not to allow off-campus experiences toward the 
earning of credits 

2, Allow college credit alternative 

A. Allow independent study 

4. .Allow work experience 

'» Allow credit by examination for waivin« re(|iiired course areas 
r» Allow ( redit by exaniinalion for waiv in« required ( nurseareas and «rant- 
in« credit 

Det ide whether or not to waive some on campus alleiidanr e re(|uirenienls 
n Decide whether or not to have pre^tests for enlerin« <)th traders 
<) Decide whether or not to award certifiuiles of coinpetem v. 
10. Dec ide w hether or not to exceed 

a. Miniiniiin (,ourse offerings 

b. (.1(>ck>hour lengths 

c. Compelencv c.ite«ories 

20 Credit granted by evaniination for independent sludv. in correspondence 
schools, or in other manner approved bv the Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction. Any pupil of 14 years or older not benefiting from the regular 
instruction may. with the approval of parents and principal, have an 
individualized schedule as long as it includes instruction in citizenship and 
communications skills. 

21. Instruction in physiology and hygiene, to include the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics, is required. 

22. Examination required on the U.S. Constitution. No more than 6 units toward 
graduation may be allowed for summer school dnd or correspondence courses, 
and/or adult education programs. 

23. Local Board of Education may develop alternative requirements with the 
permission of the State Commissioner of Education. 16 units required for 
graduation until class of 1978. Students must obtam an approved attendance 
and conduct record prior to graduation. 

24. Credit allowed as in footnote 13. Attendanct; required for 0 semesters. 

25. Local districts may submit individual plans for approval to the State 
Department of Education. 

26. For college-bound students additional units are required as follows Science 1. 
and Mathematics - 1. A maximum of 20 semester hours of performing iniisir . 
only 10 above grade 9. may be counted for graduation. 
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